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THE OPENING OF KOREA BY COMMODORE 
SHUFELDT 

THE most important work of the American navy in the Far 
East during the third of a century that elapsed between 
our Civil War and the Spanish-American War was con- 
cerned with the opening of Korea, " the hermit nation." That 
country is a peninsula, with an area of about ninety thousand 
square miles and a population of possibly ten million people. 
Like China and Japan it long pursued toward foreign nations a 
policy of isolation and exclusiveness. It was unable, however, 
to avoid all connection with its two powerful neighbors, Japan 
and China. For many years Japan claimed a suzerainty over 
Korea, which in early times was acknowledged by the depend- 
ent state. Later Korea acknowledged the suzerainty of China 
and sent annually to Peking an embassy bearing tribute. Both 
China and Japan carried on a small trade with the natives on the 
coast. 

The occidental nations had no connection with the Koreans 
until near the close of the eighteenth century, when some 
French Catholic missionaries obtained a footing in the penin- 
sula. For many years these missionaries successfully prose- 
cuted their work, notwithstanding the opposition of the Korean 
government. In 1832 the British East India Company sent a 
religious and commercial expedition to Korea, which, however, 
failed to attain results of any importance. In 1 866 the Koreans 
began a new persecution of the foreign missionaries, all of whom 
were in a few months either driven out of the country or killed. 
As many of the missionaries were Frenchmen, the French 
government sent an expedition to demand satisfaction for the 
injuries inflicted on its citizens. After capturing and burning 
the town of Kang-hoa, the French forces were so harassed by 
the natives that they were compelled to withdraw and to return 
to China. 

In 1845 a resolution was introduced in the United States 
House of Representatives recommending that measures be im- 
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mediately taken to effect a commercial arrangement with Korea ; 
but nothing came of this initiative. 1 Not until about the time 
of the French expedition was the United States brought into 
relation with the Koreans. In June, 1866, the American mer- 
chantman "Surprise" was wrecked on the west coast of the 
peninsula ; and the castaways were supplied by the local author- 
ities with necessary comforts, were transported on horseback to 
the northern frontier and were there delivered to some Chinese 
officials. 

Three months later a quite different fate befell the officers 
and crew of the American schooner " General Sherman." The 
particulars of the visit of this vessel to Korea have never been 
fully ascertained. It appears that she was chartered by an 
English house at Tientsin, was laden with merchandise and was 
sent to the west coast of the peninsula to trade. Her owner 
(who sailed with the ship), master and mate were Americans; 
her supercargo and interpreter were British; her crew were 
Malays and Chinese, and there were two Portuguese on board. 
She sailed from Chi-fu on August 8, 1866. In November 
Rear-Admiral Bell received word that she had been wrecked 
on the Korean coast, and that subsequently she had been 
burned, with all her people, by order of the king regent of 
Korea. He at once decided to send one of his ships to inves- 
tigate her loss, and he wrote to the secretary of the Navy 
recommending that the squadron be reenforced with some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand troops, with a view to obtain- 
ing possession of Seoul, the capital, and demanding satisfac- 
tion of the king regent. This advice the American government 
did not see its way clear to follow. 

The vessel chosen by Bell to investigate the loss was the U. 
S. S. " Wachusetts," Commander Robert W. Shufeldt, an officer 
equally distinguished for his naval and diplomatic achievements. 
Leaving Chi-fu on January 21, 1867, Shufeldt two days later 
came to anchor off the Korean coast opposite the Sir James 
Hall group of islands, near the mouth of a large inlet. Had 
the voyage been feasible in the winter season, he would have 

1 House Doc. no. 138, 28th Congress, 2d session. 
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proceeded to the Ta-tong (also called the Ping-yang) River, 
fifty miles northward, up which stream the " General Sherman " 
was lost. Shufeldt entered into communication with the natives 
at the villages near his anchorage and, after meeting with some 
difficulties, induced one of the chiefs to despatch into the in- 
terior a letter addressed to the king of Korea. Several days 
after the departure of a messenger with this letter, an official of 
Hae-chow-poo, the capital of the province in whose waters the 
" Wachusetts " had anchored, came on hoard the ship. He 
said that he knew nothing of the " General Sherman," and he 
ordered Shufeldt to depart speedily and return to his own 
country. The natives near the anchorage were more communi- 
cative respecting the lost vessel, and they all told the same 
story, namely, that she was burned in the Ping-yang River and 
that all her people were killed in a melee on shore. Unable to 
secure any additional information and inclined to believe that 
he had the truth of the matter, Shufeldt returned to China, 
without having received an answer to his letter to the king. 
One may add that the inlet visited by the " Wachusetts " was 
wrongly supposed to be the Ta-tong River, as may be seen 
from a chart prepared by her officers. The true Ta-tong River 
they called the Ping-yang River. 1 

Some months after the return of Shufeldt, it was reported 
that four seamen of the crew of the " General Sherman " were 
still alive and were detained as prisoners in the city of Ping- 
yang. To test the accuracy of this report, Commodore Golds- 
borough ordered the U. S. S. " Shenandoah," Commander 
John C. Febiger, to proceed up the Ta-tong River and to inves- 
tigate further the loss of the unfortunate schooner. In the 
spring of 1 868 Febiger spent several days surveying the river 
and communicating with the local authorities. When about 
twenty-five miles up the stream, he was fired upon by a military 
post but was not hit. He obtained considerable information 
respecting the lost vessel, little of which, however, could be 
depended upon. Among the communications that he received 
was one from the ex-officio inspector of the Imperial Board of 

'Asiatic Squadron Letters, U. S. Navy Department Archives; (or 1865-1866, 93, 
94; for 1867-1868, 46-93. W. E. Griffis, Corea, p. 392. 
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Directors of Korea, addressed to Commander Shufeldt and 
replying to that officer's letter to the king. This gave a version 
of the loss of the " General Sherman " favorable to the Koreans, 
and represented her captain as the aggressor. The principal 
result of the visit of the " Shenandoah " was a survey of the 
Ta-tong River and its approaches. 1 

The affair of the " General Sherman " naturally led our gov- 
ernment to consider the possibility of making a treaty with 
Korea. Both Rear-Admiral Stephen C. Rowan, commander- 
in-chief of the Asiatic squadron, and his successor, Rear- 
Admiral John Rodgers, proposed the sending of a naval expe- 
dition to Korea, similar to that of Commodore Perry to Japan. 
The government finally decided to make an attempt to negotiate 
a treaty, to intrust the negotiations to Mr. F. F. Low, the 
American minister to China, and to provide him with an impos- 
ing naval escort. Rear- Admiral Rodgers would have been 
chosen to undertake the mission instead of Low, had it not 
been desirable to enlist the good will of China and, if possible, 
her good offices, by selecting the American diplomatic repre- 
sentative at Peking. Low was directed to consult with Rodgers 
throughout every stage of the negotiations, and Rodgers was 
ordered to convey Low to Korea on board his flagship, accom- 
panied with as many vessels of his squadron as could be spared. 
In November, 1870, the two officers conferred together at 
Peking and settled the details of the expedition. Doubtless 
having in mind Perry's procedure in Japan, they agreed to leave 
Korea after they had informed the authorities of the purpose 
of their visit and to return a month later for the reply of the 
government. " This," said Rodgers, " would prevent difficulties 
from arising between our peoples, avoid any appearance of 
coercion and leave their imaginations to augment the dangers 
of refusal." Before leaving Peking, Low sent through the Chi- 
nese government to the king of Korea a message explaining the 
purposes of the expedition and giving assurances of its friendly 
character. 

1 East India Squadron Letters, January, 1867— April, 1868, 693-702; October, 
1867— December, 1868, 164-196. One version of the loss of the "General Sherman" 
will be found in the Korean Repository (Seoul) for 1895, pp. 251-254. 
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Having collected all accessible information relating to the 
navigation of Korean waters, Rodgers, in May, 1871, assembled 
at Nagasaki a fleet of five steamships, carrying eighty-five guns 
and twelve hundred and thirty men. On board the flagship 
" Colorado " were the rear-admiral and Minister Low with his 
suite, consisting of secretaries, interpreters, Chinese writers and 
servants, and five ship-wrecked Koreans who were being re- 
turned to their native land. There was much doubt in Low's 
mind whether the mission would prove successful. Rodgers 
took a brighter view of its prospects, writing thus on the eve of 
its departure from Nagasaki : 

The anticipations vary very much as to the reception we shall pro- 
bably meet. I will hope, until facts dispel hope, that we shall meet 
with success. The time has come, I infer from what I learn, for the 
Koreans to make a treaty ; and if we do not succeed now, some other 
power or powers will probably be more fortunate. 1 

On the 19th the fleet arrived at the Ferrieres Islands on the 
west coast of Korea, and on the 30th, after a course had been 
sounded and surveyed, it came to anchor near the mouth of the 
Salee or Han River, some thirty miles from Seoul. Low and 
Rodgers decided to remain here until they communicated with 
the king and in the meantime to survey the river. Soon after 
the " Colorado " anchored, she was visited by four Koreans, 
who said that three officials of their government were waiting 
on shore to ascertain the object of the expedition. On the 
next day the officials came on board the flagship ; as they were 
of inferior rank, Low directed his two secretaries to receive 
them. They were informed that the American minister had 
important business to transact with their government, which 
would be made known to a person of equal rank duly appointed 
by the king, and that it was the desire of America to establish 
peaceful relations with Korea. They were also told, as had 
been the visitors of the previous day, that it was the intention 
of the surveying vessels to proceed up the river and that every 
effort would be made to avoid trouble. They made no objec- 

1 Asiatic Squadron Letters, 1870-1871, 309. 
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tions, but, on the contrary, gave " tacit assurances " that the 
expedition would meet with nothing but civility and kindness 
from the natives. 

On June 1 a flotilla from the fleet, while engaged in surveying 
the river, was unexpectedly fired upon by a Korean fort. The 
fire of the natives was returned, and a fight took place in which 
the Americans lost two wounded and the Koreans twenty 
wounded and many more killed. After a careful consideration 
of this incident, Low and Rodgers decided that the prestige of 
the United States would be impaired unless the injury to its flag 
were avenged or an apology tendered by the Korean govern- 
ment. Through one of his secretaries Low explained to an 
officer of the local prefecture that sufficient time would be 
allowed for an apology before any further steps were taken. 
While deeply regretting the firing on the flotilla, the officer de- 
fended the action of the forts, on the ground that the Korean 
laws prohibited foreigners to pass a barrier of defense. He 
sent a present of chickens, bullocks and eggs to Rodgers, who 
declined to accept it. 

During the nine days immediately following the firing on the 
flotilla Rodgers was busily engaged with preparations for a retal- 
iatory expedition. He organized and drilled a division of sailors 
and marines, made ready supplies and ordnance and settled all 
questions of transportation. In the meantime he received a 
letter from the king, which, while somewhat evasive, plainly in- 
dicated that he did not wish to make a treaty with the United 
States. He denied that his subjects were the aggressors in the 
" General Sherman " affair, and he referred to three instances in 
which he had protected shipwrecked Americans. To this letter 
Low sent no reply. No apology for the attack of June 1 was 
tendered by the Korean government, and the arrangements for 
retaliation were put into execution. With the details of the 
retaliatory expedition we are not here concerned. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the Americans performed their allotted task 
with great thoroughness. Five forts were captured or de- 
stroyed ; fifty flags and four hundred and eighty-one pieces of 
ordnance were taken, and twenty Koreans were made prisoners. 
In the principal engagement the loss of the natives were three 
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hundred and fifty men killed and wounded, more than half of 
them being killed ; the loss of the Americans was three killed 
and ten wounded, among the latter being Lieutenant Hugh W. 
McKee. 

Hoping that this disaster to the Korean arms would move the 
king to accept overtures for a treaty, Low renewed his attempt 
to communicate with him. The local officials, however, refused 
to forward Low's letters to their ruler, who probably never re- 
ceived a true account of the events that happened at the mouth 
of the Salee. As Rodgers considered his force insufficient to 
make its way to Seoul, and as it was doubtful whether such a 
movement was authorized by the American government, Low 
decided to discontinue his mission. On July 3 the squadron 
weighed anchor, and two days later it arrived at Chi-fu. On 
receiving an account of Rodger's operations, the Navy Depart- 
ment wrote to him approving them, but at the same time it 
cautioned him against undertaking the conquest of Korea. 1 

After the return of the Rodgers expedition in 1871, the 
American government for several years made no attempt to 
enter into a treaty with Korea. 2 Indeed there appeared to be 
little or no prospect of success. In 1874, however, our charge 
d' affaires at Peking reported that he had received information that 
a new Korean king and dynasty had come into power, and that 
they might be regarded as more favorably disposed toward the 
United States. 3 Two years later Japan made a treaty of amity 

1 Asiatic Squadron Letters for 1871. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for 1871, pp. 275-313. House Ex. Doc. no. I, part 1, 41st Congress, 3d session, 
pp. 334-339; no. 1, part 1, 42d Congress, 2d session, pp. 112-153. W. S. Schley, 
Forty-five Years under the Flag, pp. 73-96. 

2 The succeeding events of this article are based chiefly on the Shufeldt Papers, 
temporarily deposited by Miss Mary Abercrombie Shufeldt in the United States Navy 
Department in Washington, and on the Cruise of the Ticonderoga, two volumes, to be 
found in the archives of the department. Of the Shufeldt Papers, the most valuable 
are the Korean Letter-Book (which contains all the official letters written by Commo- 
dore Shufeldt from July 1, 1882 to August 23, 1882) and the letters to Shufeldt from 
the State Department, Minister James B. Angell aud Charge d'Affaires Chester Hol- 
combe. There is in the Shufeldt Papers an unpublished history of the cruise of the 
"Ticonderoga". 

3 Secretary of State W. M. Evarts to Secretary of the Navy R. W. Thompson, 
Nov. 9, 1878, in Cruise of the Ticonderoga, U. S. Navy Department Archives, i, 19. 
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and commerce with the hermit nation, which opened the ports 
of Fusan and Gensan to Japanese trade and permitted a Japan- 
ese minister to reside at Seoul. The success of Japan encour- 
aged our government to consider the advisability of renewing 
its overtures. On April 8, 1878, Mr. Aaron A. Sargent, of 
California, chairman of the Senate committee on naval affairs, 
introduced in the Senate a joint resolution authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint a commission to negotiate a treaty with Korea, 
" with the aid of the friendly offices of Japan." Several days 
later, this resolution, after a speech by Sargent urging its adop- 
tion, was referred to the Senate committee on foreign affairs, 
from which it never emerged. 1 

There seems to have been some connection between the Sar- 
gent resolution and a decision of the Navy Department, made in 
1878, to send Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt* on an import- 
ant commercial and diplomatic mission to certain eastern coun- 
tries, including Korea. In the fall of 1 878 the Navy Department 
placed the U. S. S. " Ticonderoga " at the service of Shufeldt 
for use in this mission. On December 7 she sailed from 

l U. S. Congressional Record, vol. vii, part 3, pp. 2324, 2600, 2601. 

2 Shufeldt had come to be regarded as one of the most eminent diplomatists of the 
navy and possessed to an unusual degree the confidence of his government. He was 
born in Dutchess County, New York, in 1822, and at the age of seventeen received a 
midshipman's commission. After fifteen years of sen-ice at sea and on shore, he re- 
signed from the navy to enter the merchant marine. For two years he was employed 
on board the Collins ships sailing between New York and Liverpool, and later he 
commanded several vessels sailing between New York and New Orleans. For a year 
he was engaged in making an attempt to open a transit route across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. On the outbreak of the Civil War President Lincoln appointed him 
consul general to Havana, a post that he filled for two years under most trying cir- 
cumstances and with conspicuous success. In 1862 the State Department sent him to 
Mexico on a confidential mission, which seems to have been connected with the 
occupation of that country by the French. As French troops were in possession of 
Vera Cruz, it required much tact and discretion to reach the capital and perform the 
duties required of him. In 1863 Shufeldt again entered the navy, this time as com- 
mander; and during the last two years of the war he rendered important service in the 
naval squadrons off the coast of the Confederacy, participating in several important 
operations, among others the capture of Morris Island and the attacks on Fort Wag- 
ner. His visit to Korea in 1867 has been noted above. Later he commanded a 
Tehuantepec surveying expedition, and for four years he served as chief of the naval 
bureau of equipment and recruiting in Washington. L. R. Hamersly, The Records 
of Living Officers of the United Stales Navy and Marine Corps (fifth ed. ), pp. 25, 26. 
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Hampton Roads for the west coast of Africa. We are not here 
concerned with the commodore's important work as arbitrator 
of the boundary between Liberia and the adjacent British pos- 
sessions, as negotiator of a treaty with the king of Johanna, and 
as collector of commercial information at the numerous ports 
visited by him. It may be noted in passing, however, that the 
" Ticonderoga " entered the Persian Sea and sailed up the 
Euphrates River, being the first American ship of war seen in 
those waters. In the spring of 1 880 she arrived in the Far 
East, reaching Hong-kong on March 26 and Nagasaki on 
April 15. 

As early as 1 867, when Shuf eldt made his first visit to Korea, 
he conceived the project of opening up that country to the 
western world. After more than a decade, an opportunity for 
carrying out his plans had now presented itself. 1 His orders 
from the Navy Department required him 

to visit some port of the Corea with the endeavor to reopen by peace- 
ful measures negotiations with that government. It is believed that the 
attack upon the Corean forts in 1871 is susceptible of satisfactory ex- 
planation, and that a moderate and conciliatory course toward the gov- 
ernment would result in opening the ports of that country to American 
commerce. You will give special consideration to this subject. 1 

The Department of State approved these orders. It, however, 
was less sanguine of success than the Navy Department, and it 
expressed the opinion that there was no material change in the 
prospect of entering into a treaty with Korea. Taking advan- 
tage of the intimacy between Japan and Korea, it directed Mr. 
John A. Bingham, the American minister to the former coun- 
try, to apply to the Japanese minister of foreign affairs for 
personal or official letters to the Korean authorities calculated 
to facilitate Shufeldt's mission.3 

1 R. W. Shufeldt, "Korea's Troubles," in the San Francisco Chronicle, October 
30, 1887, p. 2. 

2 R. W. Thompson to R. W. Shufeldt, October 29, 1878, in Cruise of the Ticon- 
deroga, i, 4, 5. 

3 W. M. Evarts to R. W. Thompson, November 9, 1878, ibid, i, 12, 18-22. 
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On arriving at Nagasaki, Shufeldt communicated with Bing- 
ham, at Tokio, and was informed that Inouye Kaoru, the Jap- 
anese minister for foreign affairs, refused to commend the 
mission to the favorable consideration of the government of 
Korea, on the ground that it might produce complications in 
the execution of the Japanese treaty and that it appeared that 
the Koreans were still disinclined to open their country to occi- 
dental nations. He, however, was willing to give Shufeldt let- 
ters to the Japanese officials in Korea, and at Bingham's request 
he wrote a letter introducing the commodore to Kondo Masuki, 
the Japanese consul at Fusan, one of the three Korean ports 
open in 1880 to the Japanese, situated on the southeast coast 
of the peninsula, some two hundred miles from Seoul. 1 

Accompanied by the American consul at Nagasaki and an 
interpreter, Shufeldt reached Fusan on May 4, one day from 
Japan. He immediately delivered to the Japanese consul the 
letter of introduction, and, on the following day, he handed to 
the consul a letter addressed to the king of Korea and requested 
him to forward it to Seoul. In this letter Shufeldt attempted 
to explain satisfactorily the destruction of the " General Sher- 
man " and the events growing out of that incident. He repre- 
sented his present mission to Korea as a continuation of his 
former one ; he set forth the present motives and objects of the 
United States ; and he requested the king to appoint an officer 
to confer with him at Fusan. About twenty-four hours later 
the Japanese consul reported that the governor of the district 
in which Fusan is situated had refused to forward this letter, 
saying that he had no authority to forward it and that the 
Japanese were the only foreigners with whom he could hold in- 
tercourse. Balked in this manner, and unable to conceive of 
any peaceful method of reaching the king from Fusan, Shufeldt 
returned to Japan." 

Arriving at Yokohama on May 11, he at once brought all 
possible influence to bear on the Japanese government, with a 
view to inducing it to forward the letter to the king. Finally, 

1 7KA ii, 322-325. 
* Hid. ii, 327-348. 
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after he had held various interviews with Bingham and the 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs, the last named official con- 
sented to cover the letter to the king with one of his own and 
thus send it to Seoul. Out of deference to the opinion of the 
minister and to avoid all pretext for hostility, Shuf eldt consented 
to await a reply at Nagasaki for a period of sixty days, instead 
of proceeding again to Fusan or some other Korean port, as he 
had contemplated doing. 1 Through the kind offices of the 
Japanese government the letter to the king finally reached the 
Korean minister of ceremony at Seoul, who, however, re- 
fused to receive it, partly for the reason, as he asserted, that it 
was addressed to " Great Corai " instead of " Great Chosen." 
In further explanation of his refusal, he said : " It is well known 
to the world that our foreign relations are only with Japan, 
neighboring to us, which have been maintained since three hun- 
dred years, and that other foreign nations are not only situated 
far from us, but there has never been any intercourse with 
them." « 

Shufeldt considered the explanation of the minister evasive, 
and he suspected, rightly or wrongly, that Japan was not acting 
in good faith. He said: 

It is her policy indeed to monopolize the commerce of Korea. She 
possesses in that country exterritorial rights and rules the Koreans with 
an iron rod. Striving to free herself from the obnoxious sway of for- 
eigners upon her own soil, she is unwilling to have these foreigners see 
how she has imposed these same laws in an aggravated form upon her 
defenceless neighbor. 3 

In the summer of 1 880, while waiting in accordance with his 
promise to the Japanese government for news from Korea, Shu- 
feldt made the acquaintance of U Tsing, the Chinese consul at 
Nagasaki, who wrote to Viceroy Li Hung Chang, the great 
Chinese statesman, informing him of the commodore's desire 

•Cruise of the Ticonderoga, ii, 349-365, 387-401. 

2 Korean Minister of Ceremony to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
ibid., ii, 417, 418. 

3 R. W. Shufeldt to R. W. Thompson, October 13, 1878, ibid. 477, 478. 
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to make a treaty with Korea." Under date of July 23 Li wrote 
to Shuf eldt asking him to come to Tientsin, Li's summer capital, 
for a personal interview and to talk over matters. " I have 
heard your name for a long time," said Li, " but I have not yet 
had the pleasure of seeing you." 1 The invitation was accepted. 
On August 25, the commodore, having left the " Ticonderoga " 
at Chi-fu, arrived at Tientsin, and on the following day had a 
most important interview with Li, concerning which he wrote as 
follows : 

This interview partook largely of a personal and intimate character, 
and lasted nearly three hours. His Excellency asked me, first, if there 
was anything I desired. I told him in behalf of our government I de- 
sired that China would use her influence to secure with the Corean 
government a treaty of amity between Corea and the United States \ 
that this country (Corea) lay directly between America and eastern 
nations, with which our commerce was in constant communication, and 
although Corea, I knew, was a poor country and promised but little in 
itself of commercial importance, yet as it was in the line of ocean travel 
it was of importance to secure from that government protection by 
treaty of American lives and property that might be stranded upon its 
shores. After a prolonged discussion, in which the strategic position 
of the peninsula of Corea with reference to Russia, China and Japan 
was pointed out, His Excellency told me that I might say to my gov- 
ernment that he would use his influence with the government of Corea 
to accede to the friendly request made by me in behalf of the govern- 
ment of the United States to open negotiations with a view to such a 
treaty as before mentioned. For this friendly act I thanked him and 
assured him that it would meet with the appreciation it deserved. Be- 
fore closing this subject it was decided that the action of the Corean 
government would be imparted to the American minister at Peking. . . . 
His Excellency then said that he had invited me to Tientsin with the 
view of getting the opinion of a naval officer in whom he had confi- 
dence on the result of a war between China and Russia, so far as naval 
operations on the seacoast of the former were concerned. He begged 
me to reflect on my answers, because he desired my opinion to have 

1 R. W. Shufeldt, " Korea's Troubles," in the San Francisco Chronicle, October 
30, 1887, p. 2. 

2 Li Hung Chang to R. W. Shufeldt, July 23, 1880, in Shufeldt Papers; Cruise of 
the Ticonderoga, ii, 402-410. 
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full force and effect not only with himself but in the counsels of the 
nation. I replied by saying substantially that in view of the formidable 
Russian naval force, thoroughly drilled and equipped, already upon the 
coast of China, and in view also of the incomplete and chaotic condi- 
tion of the Chinese navy, of which I was well aware, the result could 
only be one of disaster to China. After discussing the crisis from an 
international point of view, His Excellency seemed much impressed 
and assured me that war should not occur between these two countries, 
if China could possibly avert it. He said that the two Empresses and 
the Prince of Kung, Prime Minister, were decidedly in favor of peace, 
and that he thought these counsels would prevail. 
The result of this interview is necessarily given in brief, but I cannot 
refrain from expressing my admiration for the intelligence and judg- 
ment displayed by His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, and my extreme 
pleasure in the treatment received from him and the evident respect he 
entertained for my opinions. 

In conclusion he expressed the hope that when peace was assured my 
government would permit me to assist China in the organization of its 
navy. This, of course, is a matter to some extent personal in its 
nature , but if consummated would add very much to American influ- 
ence in China, and probably end in the construction of ships for that 
government in American ship yards. 1 

Satisfied that he had placed the proposed negotiations in as 
good a position as the circumstances would admit, Shufeldt re- 
turned home, since the period allotted to the cruise of the 
" Ticonderoga " was about to expire. He arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on November 8, 1880. In his opinion, the " Ticonderoga" 
had inaugurated a movement in Korea similar to that inaugur- 
ated by the " Columbus " under Commodore Biddle in Japan, 
and it only remained for the United States to follow up the 
movement in Korea with a squadron of ships under a discreet 
officer, as it had done in Japan. He said that 

the acquisition of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, the treaties with 
Japan, Sandwich Islands and Samoa, are only corollaries to the propo- 
sition that the Pacific Ocean is to become at no distant day the com- 
mercial domain of America. ... If any means can now be found to 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to R. W. Thompson, August 30, 1880, in Cruise of the Ticon- 
deroga, ii, 466-470. 
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get beyond the barred gates and to reach the central government, I 
am convinced that Corea could be made to understand, not only the 
policy of a treaty with the United States, but its absolute necessity as a 
matter of protection against the aggression of surrounding powers. 
Corea would in fact be the battlefield of any war between China and 
Russia or Japan, in whichever way these nations might confront each 
other. 1 

On reaching Washington, in November, 1880, Shufeldt did 
not lose sight of his great ambition, the opening of Korea to 
the western world ; nor of Li's request that he should serve 
him in the capacity of naval aide in organizing the Chinese 
navy. After the commodore left Tientsin in August, he wrote 
to Li recommending Lieutenant D. P. Mannix, commander of 
the marines of the " Ticonderoga," as a suitable officer to give 
instruction in the use of torpedoes. Li fell in with the sugges- 
tion and at once offered Mannix the post of torpedo instructor 
in the military school at Tientsin. In the spring of 1881 the 
authorities at Washington, responding to a request from the 
Chinese government, granted Mannix permission to accept the 
offer. 3 

In the meantime Shufeldt had been successful in promoting 
a mission for himself. He urged his government to send him 
to China for the purpose of aiding Li in organizing the Chinese 
navy and of making a treaty with Korea by means of Li's as- 
sistance. Secretary of State James G. Blaine entered heartily 
into Shufeldt's plans, and on March 15, 1 881, wrote to the sec- 
retary of the Navy that circumstances rendered it desirable that 
a naval officer of adequate rank and reputation should be 
attached to the United States legation at Peking, and suggested 
Commodore Shufeldt as a suitable officer for the proposed ser- 
vice. Shufeldt's objects were to be kept secret, and his position 
as attache to the legation was to serve as a blind to them. Even 
our minister to China, Mr. James B. Angell, was not notified of 
the appointment until the commodore informed him of it in 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to R. W. Thompson, October 13, 1880, ibid, ii, 474-481. 

2 Li Hung Chang to R. W. Shufeldt, September 21, 1880; Executive Letters, U. 
S. Navy Department Archives, xxxiii, 307. 
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Peking. On March 18, the secretary of the Navy directed Shu- 
feldt to report to the minister at Peking for special duty, pro- 
ceeding thence at such time as the secretary of State might 
designate. On May 9 Blaine ordered him to leave San Fran- 
cisco on the 19th for Peking, and to stop on his way at Tientsin 
to ascertain whether the Korean government was ready to re- 
sume negotiations for a treaty. On reaching China he was to 
wait for further instructions respecting Korea. The State De- 
partment granted him permission to aid Li in organizing the 
Chinese navy. 1 

The commodore was accompanied to China by his daughter, 
Miss Mary Abercrombie Shufeldt, who acted as his secretary. 
He arrived at Shanghai on June 2 1 , and thence proceeded to 
Tientsin to see Li Hung Chang, before reporting at Peking. 
On July 1 Shufeldt had an interview with the viceroy. The 
latter said that, in accordance with his promise made in the 
previous August, he had had a conversation with a Korean offi- 
cial in China respecting a treaty between the United States and 
Korea, and that the official was much impressed with the advan- 
tages that his country would derive from such treaty. Li further 
said that he had written to the government of Korea on the 
subject but had not yet received a reply. He advised the 
commodore to exercise patience and expressed the opinion that 
eventually the United States would realize its wishes. He, 
however, appeared less enthusiastic than at the previous in- 
terview and less willing to act as an intermediary. This change 
of heart the commodore ascribed to the recent treaty between 
China and Russia, which lessened Li's dread of Russian aggres- 
sion. The viceroy was annoyed at an effort which, he under- 
stood, had been made by our minister to Japan to persuade 
Korea to send an envoy to Tokio to confer with our minister 
respecting a treaty. He said there were two parties in Korea, 
one in favor of and the other opposed to intercourse with 
foreigners; and that the king and the court officials belonged 
to the first of these parties. He expressed his satisfaction with 

1 Executive Letters, xxxhi, 377. Secretary of State J. G. Blaine to R. W. Shufeldt, 
May 9, 1881; C. L. Fisher to R. W. Shufeldt, March 1, 1881; ]. G. Blaine to C. 
Holcombe, November 14, 1881, in Shufeldt Papers. 
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the work already performed by Lieutenant Mannix as torpedo 
instructor. On the day following this interview, the viceroy 
returned the commodore's call, and subsequently Shufeldt ac- 
companied him on a visit to one of his men-of-war and wit- 
nessed a drill conducted entirely by Chinese officers. 1 

On leaving Tientsin, the commodore went to Peking, where 
on July 7 he presented to Minister Angell his credentials as 
attache to the legation. After paying his respects to the Tsung- 
li Yamen, the Chinese foreign office, he returned to Tientsin, 
where he established himself, with his daughter in charge of the 
social affairs of his household, always matters of great import- 
ance in the Orient. About the middle of July he had another 
interview with Li, who, apparently influenced by news of 
Japanese encroachments in Korea, again manifested much in- 
terest in the negotiation of the proposed treaty. He said that 
he had sent a letter to the Korean government of such import 
that it would at least elicit a reply, if it should not be the means 
of the appointment of a Korean official to consult with respect 
to a treaty. He expected a reply within ninety days, and he 
asked the commodore to remain at Tientsin to receive it and to 
meet the Korean official, should one be sent there. 2 

During the remainder of the summer and all of the autumn 
of 1 88 1 Shufeldt was at Tientsin, awaiting news from Korea. 
He had expected Li to take some action regarding his offer of a 
responsible post in the Chinese navy, but the viceroy found it ad- 
visable to avoid that subject. For a time, however, he frequently 
consulted Shufeldt respecting naval affairs and often adopted his 
suggestions. The commodore's constant visits to Chinese ships 
of war and arsenals created a general impression that he was 
to take charge of the Chinese squadron of the North. This 
aroused the envy of some of the foreigners in the Chinese ser- 
vice, and several of the foreign ministers at Peking used their 
influence to prevent his employment. Responding to the pres- 
sure that they brought to bear, Li became less and less com- 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to J. G. Blaine, July 1, 1881 ; R. W. Shufeldt to Secretary of 
State F. T. Frelinghuysen, January 23, 1882. 

2 R. W. Shufeldt to J. B. Angell, June 18, 1881; R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Freling- 
huysen, January 23, 1881. 
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municative respecting naval matters; and finally Shufeldt, in 
order to maintain the dignity of his rank and station, declined 
to have any further connection with the Chinese navy. 1 

The period of ninety days fixed by Li as sufficient for the 
reception of news from Korea expired about the first of Octo- 
ber, and no news had been received. Shufeldt's position now 
became exceedingly embarrassing, and the question arose 
whether under the circumstances his dignity would not be 
sacrificed by his remaining longer at Tientsin, where to outsiders 
he appeared as a hanger-on to Li's court and a solicitor of a 
naval job. Minister Angell advised his departure, and Mr. 
Chester Holcombe, the American charge" d' affaires, who in Oc- 
tober succeeded Angell at Peking, was inclined to agree with 
his predecessor.* The commodore, however, decided to remain 
until he heard from Korea. 

Finally on December 1 5 Shufeldt received a call from the 
viceroy's naval secretary, who was sent by his master to say 
that a Korean official had reached Tientsin bringing the in- 
formation that Korea was now willing to make a treaty with 
the United States. The commodore replied that he would 
communicate the intelligence to his government at Washington, 
that if it wished to make a treaty it would appoint a commis- 
sioner, and that the negotiators probably could not begin work 
until spring. Not only the necessity of waiting until the Amer- 
ican government appointed a commissioner, but also the fact 
that Li was about to depart from Tientsin to Pao-ting-fu, his 
winter capital, made a delay imperative. On receiving this 
news Shufeldt sent it to Holcombe to be telegraphed to Wash- 
ington. Soon after its receipt there, Secretary of State Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, who had succeeded Blaine, telegraphed 
these words to Holcombe : " Congratulate Shufeldt on prospect 
of successful negotiation." * 

1 Korean Letter Book, 7-10, 23-24, 27-28. C. Holcombe to R. W. Shufeldt, 
November 9, 1881; J. G. Blaine to C. Holcombe, November 14, 1881. 

1 J. B. Angell to R. W. Shufeldt, October 14, 1881; C. Holcombe to R. W. Shu- 
feldt, November 26, 188 1. 

3 R. W. Shufeldt to C. Holcombe, December 16, 1881; F. T. Frelinghuysen to C. 
Holcombe, January 7, 1882. 
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The commodore was disappointed in not receiving additional 
instructions from his government in respect to Korea in the 
summer or fall of 1881. The assassination and death of Gar- 
field, however, had more or less interfered with the plans of 
the administration. When he received information of Korea's 
willingness to negotiate, he was not aware that his government 
had already appointed him a special envoy to Korea and had 
authorized him to negotiate a treaty with that country. His 
instructions were signed by Secretary Blaine on November 14, 
and his letter of credence by President Arthur on the follow- 
ing day. He was also provided with a letter written by the 
president to the king of Korea. Rear-Admiral Clitz, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic squadron, was directed to place 
a vessel at his service. On January 6, 1882, the new secretary 
of State wrote to him increasing his powers, giving him a few 
additional instructions, congratulating him on the auspicious 
beginning of his mission and expressing appreciation of the 
friendly aid received from Li. 1 

Shufeldt's prime purpose, according to his instructions, was to 
obtain a treaty for the relief of American vessels and crews 
shipwrecked on the Korean coast. However, should he find 
the temper and disposition of the king favorable, he was also 
to negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce, securing rights 
of trade, fixing tariffs, establishing consular and diplomatic rep- 
resentation and granting exterritorial jurisdiction. He was 
cautioned not to ask for too much, as the initial treaty might 
well serve as a first step in opening a hitherto closely sealed 
country. He was ordered not to begin negotiations unless there 
were reasonable prospects of success. In carrying out his in- 
structions he was left largely to his own discretion. His stay 
in Korea, however, was limited to two months. 1 

Shufeldt did not receive the Blaine instructions until January 
19. Four days later he wrote to Li, who was still at his winter 

1 J. G. Blaine to R. W. Shufeldt, November 14, 1881; President Arthur's letter of 
credence, dated November 15, 1881 ; F. T. Frelinghuysen to R. W. Shufeldt, Janu- 
ary 6, 1882; R. W. Shufeldt to J. M. B. Clitz, January 20, 1882. 

2 J. G. Blaine to R. W. Shufeldt, November 14, 1881; F. T. Frelinghuysen to R. 
W. Shufeldt, January 6, 1882. 
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capital, informing him of the action of the Washington govern- 
ment and suggesting the propriety of meeting him at such time 
and place as he might select. The viceroy replied that he 
would be glad to see the commodore at Pao-ting-fu, provided 
he would come incognito. This he declined to do, as he did 
not wish to give the negotiations the character of a personal 
intrigue between himself and the viceroy. It was then settled 
that the interview should be postponed until Li's return to 
Tientsin in March. 1 

The prospects for a successful outcome of the mission seemed 
highly flattering. There was danger, however, that complica- 
tions might arise. It was known that the viceroy had urged the 
British minister at Peking to inaugurate a negotiation with a 
view to a treaty between England and Korea." Fortunately for 
Shuf eldt the governments at both Peking and Seoul now showed 
the greatest interest in the opening of Korea to intercourse 
with the western nations. Not Li alone, who was inclined to 
represent himself as the prime agent in bringing together the 
contracting parties, but the Chinese government also was sup- 
porting the movement to open Korea, as may be seen from the 
following extract from a letter of Holcombe, dated February 4, 
1882: 

I was at the Yamen — the Foreign Office— on Wednesday last, and 
sounded the Ministers on the Corean question. They responded more 
readily and freely than I had anticipated, and told me some things 
which surprised and pleased me and which explain Li's course in the 
Corean question. 

All matters concerning Corea have in past years been attended to by 
the Board of Rites here, the oldest, highest, and most intensely anti- 
progressive of the Six Boards. The Yamen told me that last spring, 
through Prince Kung's influence, Corean questions were transferred 
from the Board of Rites to the Foreign Office ; that the Emperor of 
China himself wrote a letter to the King of Corea, urging him to es- 
tablish treaty relations with Foreign Powers, and first with the United 
States ; that Li was simply ordered to forward that letter ; that the 
King of Corea had replied that he was willing and even anxious to 

1 Korean Letter- Book, 17-20, 42-44, 46. 
* Korean Letter-Book, 74. 
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negotiate with the United States. They added that the King and a 
large proportion of the people of Corea understand the situation and 
are ready for foreign intercourse, but that there is there, as in China, 
an anti-foreign party. 1 

Early in February Shufeldt went to Peking to confer with 
Holcombe. As the latter had resided in the Far East for sev- 
eral years and was an accomplished Chinese scholar, it was 
agreed that he should attend the interview with Li. His pres- 
ence, it was thought, " would perhaps render Li himself a little 
more cautious, and consequently reliable," and would place a 
check on Li's " exceedingly slippery interpreters." Shufeldt 
again visited the Tsung-li Yamen, and found it quite cordial 
and eager to aid him in his negotiations. Before returning to 
Tientsin, he and Holcombe prepared a draft of a treaty with 
Korea (draft no. 1). This contained no reference to China's 
claim to suzerainty over Korea, on the inclusion of which, it 
was well known, the viceroy was determined to insist.* 

On the arrival of Li at his summer capital, about the middle 
of March, it soon appeared that the terms of the treaty were to 
be virtually settled at Tientsin and not in Korea, and that the 
viceroy was to represent both his own government and that at 
Seoul. With the latter he kept in touch by means of its repre- 
sentative in Tientsin, who stayed in the background and who 
had no formal connection with the negotiations. " I have every 
reason to believe," wrote Shufeldt on April 10, " that there is 
at this moment in Tientsin a Korean official who is consulted at 
every step." 3 

The negotiator on the part of China and Korea, Li Hung 
Chang, was easily the most powerful man in the Chinese empire 
and in large measure dominated its foreign policy. He was 
viceroy of Chili (the province in which Tientsin is situated), 
senior guardian of the heir apparent, grand secretary, com- 
mander-in-chief of eighteen provinces, commissioner of coast 

1 C. Holcombe to R. W. Shufeldt, February 4, 1882. 

2 R. W. Shufeldt to C. Holcombe, Decemlier 4, 1881; C. Holcombe to R. W. 
Shufeldt, January 31, 1882; R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, March 11, 1882. 
3 R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, April 10, 1882. 
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defenses etc., etc. Shufeldt described Li as he appeared at this 
time, somewhat unsympathetically it is true, as follows : 

He is fifty-nine years of age, six feet two inches in height ; has a clear, 
cold, cruel eye and an imperious manner. He is a thorough oriental 
and an intense Chinaman. These imply contempt for western nations 
and hatred for all foreigners. Li Hung Chang is the Bismarck of the 
East ; he keeps together an incongruous empire and an effete dynasty 
by the repressive force of an indomitable will. He suppresses re- 
bellions by decapitation and quiets the turbulent with the bamboo ; yet 
he is great, not because he is so much in advance of his countrymen, 
but because he is not so far behind as they are in an appreciation of 
the arts political and physical which govern the modern world. He at 
least recognizes the value of these forces ; he buys ships of war, con- 
structs forts, experiments in torpedoes and drills troops with modern 
arms. 1 

On March 25, accompanied by Holcombe, Shufeldt held the 
first of a series of interviews with Li. Concerning what took 
place at this meeting, he wrote to the secretary of State as fol- 
lows: 

His Excellency authorized the following statement, which I told him I 
intended forwarding to Washington. 

The King of Corea and his prime minister are in favor of opening the 
county to foreigners, and are not only willing but anxious to treat with 
the United States, but there is a faction at court and among the people 
intensely hostile to the movement. A Corean envoy has recently 
visited His Excellency at Pao-ting-fu, and it was then determined to 
ask the Corean King to send an ambassador to China for the purpose 
of making a treaty with the United States, under the supervision of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and to return to Corea when I go to that country 
for its ratification. 

To facilitate this arrangement I have transmitted a draft of a treaty to 
the Viceroy, such as I thought would accord with my instructions, and 
His Excellency in return has presented one, which, while stipulating 
for the quasi-political dependence of Corea, is yet not by any means 
incapable of being reconciled with our own demands. 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to A. A. Sargent, January I, 1882, in Korean Letter-Book, 32, 
33. See also San Francisco Evening Bulletin, March 20, 1882, p. 3, and other 
American newspapers of about the same date. 
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On Saturday next [April i] I am to present my objections to this 
draft to the Hai-kwan-Taotai, who is empowered to discuss the ques- 
tion with me. 

Both Corea and China are anxiously looking for protection against the 
growing aggression of Japan on the peninsula. In this connection the 
Viceroy informed me in the strictest confidence that the King of Corea 
would now be glad to see an American man of war in the Seoul river, 
and His Excellency advised me by all means to go to that point and to 
get as near the capital as possible. . . . 

I informed His Excellency that the United States had now been wait- 
ing more than a year for the action of the Chinese authorities in the 
matter of Corea, that the proposition to intercede came from His Ex- 
cellency, that the United States had accepted it in the friendliest 
spirit, and that I hoped there would be no delay in the action fore- 
shadowed ; and I further told him that if there was no prospect of suc- 
cess by May ist, prox., I should telegraph to the State Department and 
advise the abandonment of the project. His Excellency said that he 
had promised me his assistance in this matter, and he intended to ful- 
fil it to the extent of his power. 1 

On exchanging the first drafts of the treaty (drafts nos. i 
and 2), it was apparent that the only important differences be- 
tween the negotiators related to the first article as drafted by Li, 
and especially to Li's inclusion of the following sentence: 
" Chosen, being a dependent state of the Chinese Empire, has 
nevertheless heretofore exercised her own sovereignty in all 
matters of internal administration and foreign relations." 2 At an 
interview, held on April 1 , between Shuf eldt and the hai-kwan- 
taotai, Li's principal assistant, the latter made the commodore's 
assent to the Chinese draft of article 1 the sine qua non of any 
further discussion of the treaty. The commodore refused his 
assent and the interview came to an end. Shufeldt now pre- 
pared " draft no. 3," a combination of nos. 1 and 2, with the 
objectionable features left out ; and Li prepared " draft no. 4," 
a combination of 1 and 2, with the objectional features left in. 
At an interview held at Li's yamen on the 5 th, the viceroy de- 
clared that article 1 was indispensable, that the instructions of 
his government made its inclusion imperative and that it was 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, March 30, 1882. 
2 Draft No. 2, in Shufeldt Papers. 
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written at the desire of the king of Korea. Shufeldt then read 
an argument against its inclusion. He submitted that, since 
Korea (as asserted in article i) was in possession of sovereign 
powers in respect to its foreign and domestic relations, the 
United States had the right to treat with her independent of the 
suzerainty of China. He declared that a reference to China 
was not pertinent to the treaty, that it might cause complica- 
tions, and that he had no power to connect the United States 
with China as the joint protector of Korea. Subsequently, after 
a considerable discussion of the question, Li asked for four 
days in which to consider it. 

By the ioth the treaty seemed to be practically completed, 
as the viceroy had agreed to waive article I , provided the com- 
modore would make a request in writing for a messenger to ac- 
company him to Korea as the representative of the Chinese 
government and would state in the request that, owing to the 
fact that Korea was in a certain sense a dependant of China, he 
had asked for the intervention of the Chinese authorities for 
the accomplishment of the purpose in view. To this proposition 
Shufeldt was willing to assent. He also promised to forward to 
the president of the United States a letter, which was to be 
written by the king of Korea and after the treaty was signed, 
stating that the treaty had been made by and with the consent 
of the government of China.' 

Subsequently to reaching these agreements, the question of 
the inclusion of article I was again brought up for discussion, and 
at one time so procrastinating were the tactics of the Chinese and 
so serious was the breach between the negotiators that Shufeldt 
threatened to break off the negotiations and proceed to Chi-fu. 
His spirited stand brought the Chinese to terms, for they were 
as desirous as he that the treaty should be made. 2 The cause 
of the failure of Li's proposition respecting the waiving of 
article i and the result of that failure are thus set forth by the 
commodore : 

1 R. W. Shufeldt to Li Hung Chang, April 4, 1882; memorandum of R. W. Shu- 
feldt dated April 6, 1882; R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, April 10, 1882. 

2 M. A. Shufeldt, The Treaty with Korea, 8-10, in Shufeldt Papers; rough draft 
of Shufeldt 's ultimatum to Li Hung Chang (undated) in Shufeldt Papers. 
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This proposition would have been agreed to, if, during an interview be- 
tween Mr. Holcombe and the Foreign Office at Peking, that office had 
not proposed to him whether in some way less positive the suzerainty 
of China over Corea might not be mentioned in the treaty. To this 
proposition Mr. Holcombe did not see the objections which had 
occurred to me. Consequently the Foreign Office addressed a letter 
to the Viceroy on the subject, and out of deference to the wishes both 
of the Foreign Office and of His Excellency the Viceroy, although con- 
trary to my own judgment, I sent to the Department on the 12th inst. 
the following telegram : " May I insert in treaty with Korea an article 
admitting dependence of Corea upon China, China conceding sovereign 
powers to Corea. They desire it. I have objected. Answer." 1 

By April 19 the treaty was completed in every particular ex- 
cept one, the question of the admission of the suzerainty of 
China. On that day Shufeldt telegraphed the secretary of 
State as follows: "Business arranged, except subject cipher 
telegram [refers to telegram of the 12th]. Ready start for 
Corea. Must have interpreter. Suggest Holcombe. His as- 
sistance very necessary. Thirty days probably sufficient. Can 
you send him, putting Taylor in charge of archives at Peking?" 2 

For several days Shufeldt awaited replies to his telegrams, but 
no replies came. Under date of January 20 he had written to 
the department, asking for authority to employ an interpreter, but 
his request was not attended to. Much vexed at the strange 
action of his superiors in Washington, he made preparations for 
his departure to Korea. He and Li agreed, tacitly or otherwise, 
to abide by the compromise measures originally accepted in 
lieu of the exclusion of article 1 . From Tientsin he went to 
Shanghai and thence to Chi-fu, where he arrived on May 4. 
Here he found the U. S. S. " Swatara," Commander P. H. 
Cooper, detailed by Rear-Admiral Clitz for Korean service, and 
three vessels of the Chinese navy, under the command of Ad- 
miral Ting. Here had also arrived the representative of the 
Chinese government, Ma-Kietchong, an expectant taotai of the 
honorary title of the second rank. This official informed the 
commodore that Li had forwarded a copy of the proposed treaty 
to the king of Korea, and that it did not contain the objection- 

'R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, April 28, 1883. 1 IHd. 
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able article, which the commodore feared Li might insert. At 
an interview with Ma it was agreed that the Chinese vessels 
should leave for the mouth of the Salee, or Seoul, River on the 
morning of the 7th, and the "Swatara" twenty-four hours 
Jater — an arrangement that was carried out. 1 

At seven o'clock on the morning of May 8, the commodore 
and his Chinese interpreter having come on board, the " Swa- 
tara " got under way for the coast of Korea. Her departure 
caused much commotion among the foreign vessels in the har- 
bor, several of which hastened to send dispatches to their min- 
isters at Peking. 2 At 2:15 p. m. of May 12 she anchored at 
the mouth of the Salee river, a little below Roze Island, and 
found there the Chinese corvette " Wei- Yuen," bearing the flag 
of Admiral Ting, two other Chinese vessels and the Japanese 
gunboat " Banjo." On the following day Ma, who acted as in- 
termediary between the Americans and Koreans, called on Shu- 
feldt to arrange for a visit of two Korean commissioners who 
had been appointed by the king to " negotiate " the treaty. 

The principal commissioner, Shin Chen, president of the 
royal cabinet, had negotiated the Korean-Japanese treaty. His 
colleague was Chin Hong Shi, a member of the royal cabinet 
and formerly an envoy to Japan.s On the 14th these two offi- 
cials, attended by their staff and an interpreter, visited Shufeldt, 
and were received with a salute of three guns, the courtesies of 
the ship being extended to them. They were exceedingly 
friendly in their expressions of good will, and after their return 
ashore they sent abroad presents of rice, eggs, fowls and beef. 
Six days later Shufeldt, accompanied by several officers, visited 
the commissioners at a place in the interior, about six miles 
from the ship, called Yin Chuen. Here the credentials were 
examined and found satisfactory, and the commodore presented 
the commissioners with Arthur's letter to the king, insisting that 
it should be delivered as a message from a sovereign ruler of 
a friendly nation and answered in the same terms. It was here 

1 Korean Letter- Book, 63-68. 

'Miss M. A. Shufeldt, The Treaty with Korea, 10, II; Rear-Admiral J. M. B. 
CliU to the Secretary of the Navy, May 17, 1882. 
3 Korean Letter- Book, 69, 70. 
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settled that two days later a meeting should be held on shore, 
in sight of the " Swatara," for the purpose of sealing, signing 
and delivering the treaty which had been perfected at Tientsin." 
Concerning this last formality, which took place on May 22, the 
commodore made the following memorandum : 

May 22 : At 9 : 30 a. m. Commodore Shufeldt, accompanied by Com- 
mander P. H. Cooper, Lieutenants E. C. Pendleton and H. R. Tyler, 
Surgeon J. A. Hawke, Paymaster H. T. B. Harris, Chief Engineer 
A. Adamson, Ensigns W. F. Fullam, W. G. David and P. V. Lands- 
dale, Cadet Midshipmen J. R. Maloney, H. B. Andrews and H. L. 
Ballentine, and Cadet Engineers W. F. C. Hasson and C. A. E. King, 
and preceded by the marine guard of the U. S. S. " Swatara," under 
command of First Lieutenant W. F. Spicer, left the ship and proceeded 
to the place previously selected for the signing of the treaty between 
the United States and Corea, which was on the mainland near the town 
of Sai-mots-fo [Chemulpo?] and in full view of the ship at anchor in 
Roze Roads. He proceeded at once to the tent which had been put 
up by the Corean authorities, finding there the two commissioners on 
the part of Chosen, Shin Chen, president of the Royal Cabinet, and 
Chin Hong Chi, member of the Royal Cabinet, with their suite, and 
Ma Taotai, and Admiral Ting and Captain Clay son of the Imperial 
Chinese Navy. After a little preliminary conversation, the six copies 
of the treaty, three in English and three in Chinese, were sealed and 
signed by Commodore Shufeldt on the part of the United States, and 
by the two commissioners already named on the part of Chosen. As 
soon as the signing was completed, at a signal from the shore, the 
" Swatara" fired a salute of twenty-one guns in honor of the King of 
Chosen. Commodore Shufeldt and party then returned on board the 
Swatara." 5 

The treaty that was signed in Korea, with the exception of a 
slight modification of article 8, was identical with the one nego- 
tiated with Li at Tientsin. 3 The " negotiations " in Korea con- 
sisted of but little more than the sealing and signing of a doc- 
ument already agreed to by the three interested parties. Shu- 

1 Korean Letter-Book, 61, 74; Log of "Swatara", in Shufeldt Papers; P. H. 
Cooper to J. M. B. Clitz, May 30, 1882, in Asiatic Squadron Letters. 

2 Korean Letter-Book, 74, 75. 

3 R. W. Shufeldt to F. T. Frelinghuysen, August 23, 1882. 
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feldt gained the point for which he so vigorously contended, that 
the treaty should contain no recognition of the claim of China 
to suzerainty. Two days after the signatures were appended, he 
received a letter from the king, addressed to the president, 
which contained the following significant acknowledgment: 
" The Chou Hsien country (Corea) is a dependency of China, 
but the management of her governmental affairs, home and 
foreign, has always been vested in the sovereign." * He also 
received a friendly letter from the king addressed to the presi- 
dent, a reply to the letter of President Arthur. Both of these 
documents he forwarded to the State Department. 

Mention must be made of the interest manifested by the 
Japanese in the negotiating of the treaty. On Shufeldt's arrival 
at Roze Roads on May 12, the commander of the Japanese 
gunboat " Banjo " delivered to him a letter from our minister 
to Japan, Mr. John A. Bingham, introducing him to Mr. Hana- 
busa, the Japanese minister at Seoul, with whom, wrote Bingham, 
I have no doubt that you will find it to your advantage " to 
cultivate intimate and, if need be, confidential relations." This 
letter called forth a letter from Shufeldt to Hanabusa. In 
Hanabusa's letter of reply to Shufeldt, occur the following sug- 
gestive words: "I was waiting for your arrival there [Roze 
Roads] wishing to speak something about our relations with 
Coreans etc, but I had been obliged to enter Seoul without any 
delay for some urgent business, but I think I can visit you 
within four or five days." On Hanabusa's return to Roze Roads 
Shufeldt reached the conclusion that Japan regretted her declina- 
tion two years before to act as intermediary between the United 
States and Korea, and that she was now anxious to retrieve her 
error. Hanabusa watched every movement of the negotiators, 
and " was only prevented from offering his services by the sud- 
den and to him unexpected conclusion of the treaty." ' 

On the morning of the 24th the " Swatara " sailed for Shang- 
hai, where she arrived on the evening of the 26th. Here the 

1 Korean Letter-Book, 79. 

2 J. A. Bingham to R. W. Shufeldt, April 26, 1882; R. W. Shufeldt to Hanabusa 
May 12, 1882; Hanabusa to R. W. Shufeldt, May 17, 1882; R. W. Shufeldt to F. 
T. Frelinghuysen, June 8, 1882. 
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commodore was employed several days preparing translations 
of the Korean documents, before forwarding them to the State 
Department. On June 4 he arrived at Nagasaki, where he re- 
mained several weeks, hoping that an arrangement might be 
effected whereby he would succeed Rear-Admiral Clitz as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic squadron. Failing in this, he 
sailed for San Francisco, arriving there on July 29, 1882. As 
his arduous and exacting duties had impaired his health, he re- 
mained in California several months before proceeding to Wash- 
ington. 

The reasons for the failure of the State Department to reply 
to Shufeldt's telegrams present several points of interest. One 
cause of its failure may possibly be traced to the publication, 
on or about March 20, 1882, in various papers throughout the 
United States, of the famous Shufeldt-Sargent letter. On Jan- 
uary 1, Shufeldt wrote a long letter to his friend, Senator Aaron 
A. Sargent of California, in which he spoke with great freedom 
of the Chinese government and people and of Li Hung Chang 
and the empress. Through a misunderstanding this letter was 
given to the press, and its publication was exceedingly embar- 
assing to the administration. Frelinghuysen characterized it as 
an " extraordinary letter, brutal in its frankness." The inci- 
dent naturally caused considerable coldness between Shufeldt 
and the secretary of State. 1 There seem, however, to have been 
other reasons for the procrastination of the department at a 
crucial moment in the negotiations. Shufeldt was an appointee 
of Blaine, between whom and Frelinghuysen no love was lost. 
The latter apparently was not loath to have the Korean treaty 
consummated by an appointee of the Arthur administration, 
Mr. John Russell Young, the new minister to China. It is said 
that, when Young on his way to his station heard in June at 
Nagasaki from the commodore that the treaty had been signed, 
he could not conceal his profound disappointment. 2 

1 A. A. Sargent to R. W. Shufeldt, April 26, 1882; Secretary of the Navy W. E. 
Chandler to R. W. Shufeldt, June 2, 1882; K. W. Shufeldt to W. E. Chandler, rough 
copy, undated, probably about July, 1882; G. M. Robeson to R. W. Shufeldt, June 
4, 1882. 

' Conversation with Miss M. A. Shufeldt. C. Holcombe to R. W. Shufeldt, May 
15, 1882; Korean Letter-Book, lo, 11. 
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The Korean treaty was transmitted by Arthur to the Senate 
on July 29, 1882, and was ratified on January 9, 1883. Ratifi- 
cations were exchanged at Seoul on May 19, and the treaty 
was proclaimed on June 4, 1883. 1 Already the first American 
minister to Korea, Mr. Lucius H. Foote, had arrived at the cap- 
ital and had been received by the king and queen with much 
distinction and courtesy. Before the end of the year a Korean 
embassy visited the United States, where many attentions were 
shown it by both government and people. 

The Korean treaty was much more comprehensive than the 
initial treaties of either our own government or other occidental 
governments with China and Japan, which were little more than 
shipwreck conventions. In January, 1882, Frelinghuysen wrote 
to Shufeldt that if he obtained only a shipwreck convention his 
mission would yield admirable results. He was cautioned not to 
try to gain too many or too great advantages. 2 Disregarding this 
advice, Shufeldt negotiated a treaty of " peace, amity, commerce 
and navigation," quite comprehensive in character and contain- 
ing fourteen articles. Among its important provisions are those 
permitting American citizens to trade at the open ports of Korea 
and to erect residences and warehouses therein, fixing rates of 
tariff, granting the usual privileges contained in shipwreck con- 
ventions, establishing diplomatic and consular representation, 
prohibiting traffic in opium, giving to American consuls in Korea 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, and granting to the United States the 
privileges obtained from Korea by the most favored nation.3 

The success of Shufeldt's mission attracted little attention in 
the United States, indeed much less than his unfortunate letter 
to Sargent. Our people knew little or nothing of Korea and 
were not yet interested in the politics of the Far East. With 
the ruling powers at Washington the commodore was out of 
favor. President Arthur did not mention him in his messages 
to Congress, and the State Department was none too prompt or 
cordial in expressing its appreciation of his services. 4 As a 

1 Sen. Ex. Doc. no. 47, 48th Congress, 2d session, p. 216. 

2 F. T. Frelinghuysen to R. W. Shufeldt, January 6, 1882. 

3 For the text of the treaty, see Sen. Ex. Doc. no. 47, 48th Congress, 2d session. 

4 Acting Secretary of State W. Hunter to R. W. Shufeldt, September 6, 1882. See 
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result of the indifference of the people and the disfavor of the 
government, the commodore never received the recognition in 
America that was legitimately due him. 

Other nations, and particularly those having interests in the 
Far East, were quick to see the importance of his achievement. 
Within a few weeks after the signing of the American treaty, 
Great Britain and Germany made treaties with Korea, and these 
countries were soon followed by Italy, Russia, France, Austria 
and China, all of them accepting the commodore's work as a 
model for their own. The similarity between the feat accom- 
plished by Perry in Japan and that by Shufeldt in Korea is so 
obvious that it has been frequently commented upon. One of 
the earliest of the comments is by a leading London journal, 1 
and another by a fellow officer of Shufeldt, the commandant of 
cadets at the Naval Academy. " The making of the treaty," 
wrote that officer, " will place you in history beside Perry, and 
when your detractors will have long been forgotten your name 
will still shine brighter than ever." 2 Without attempting a 
comparison between the work of our two great sailor diplomats, 
it may be said that their treaties are the most notable successes 
of the American navy in the peaceful field of diplomacy. 

The opening of Korea was the consummation of Shufeldt's 
diplomatic career. His government, however, had still one 
more important duty for him to perform, the inauguration of 
the work of constructing the new navy. From 1882 to 1884 
he served as president of the Naval Advisory Board, which 
had this work in charge. He also served for a time as super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory. He was retired as rear- 
admiral in 1884, and eleven years later he died, in Washington. 

Charles Oscar Paullin. 

Washington, D. C. 

also correspondence in the Shufeldt Papers respecting the reception of the Korean 
embassy in Washington, in September, 1883, 

1 Quoted by John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, p. 326. 

2 Commander N. H. Farquhar to Commodore R. W. Shufeldt, August 8, 1882, in 
Shufeldt Papers. 



